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Whan the Plaster steals their report on the Doomsday 
Weapon, the Time Lords decide that the bast person to get 
it back is the Doctor. With Jo, who enters the TAROIS for 
the first time, the exile finds himself transported to a 
bleak world in the year 2472. There the pair meet a party 
of humans, led by a man named AshB, who have been living 
on the planet for a year. They learn that these colonists 
are in danger of starvation as their crops refuse to grow. 

Pteanwhile, unknown to the Doctor, the planet's original 
inhabitants, telepathic Primitives, drag the TARDIS away., 

A message comes in from an outlying colony dome — it is 
under attack by giant lizards! On reaching the dome, the 
others find the family dead. The Doctor decides to stay 
and make some tests and, while he is alone, a robot enters 
with its arms flailing dangerously . The robots owner, 
Caldwell, arrives and deactivates it. He reveals that he 
works for IPX (the Interplanetary Mining Corporation) and 
takes the Doctor to the IfC ship to meet Captain Dent* 

Dent claims that contrary to the colonists* story this 
planet has been designated IMC property by Earth Govern- 
ment as its minerals are needed desperately. Later, how- 
ever, Dent callously orders his officer florgsn to kill the 
Doctor. The Time Lord is taken back to the small dome, 
where he is again confronted by the robot - this time 
equipped with giant claws! However, he manages to escape* 

At the main dome a man named Norton staggers in, ap- 
parently exhausted, claiming to come from another colony - 
which has been destroyed by giant lizards. Unknown to the 
colonists he is in truth an I PIC agent, planted to scare 
them off. The Doctor returns, only to find that the IP1C 
ship has landed at the colony and, to solve the dispute 
over planetary rights, an Adjudicator has been called for. 

Guessing that the lizards have been faked, Jo and a 
young, hot-headed colonist called Win ton steal aboard the 
I PIC ship to find evidence. They are captured and taken 
to a ruined building where they are strapped to a bomb, 
enabling Dent to blackmail the Doctor - if he makes a move 
against I PIC, the bomb will be detonated. The pair make an 
escape attempt, but Jo is recaptured. Winton, however, is 
given shelter by Caldwell, who is appalled to learn the 
extent of Dent's crimes. Caldwell decides to help the 
Doctor rescue Do, while Win ton plans to attack IPC's ship. 

Jo is freed from I PIC by the Primitives but taken as a 



prisoner to their underground city. The Doctor has no 
choice but to follow. There, the pair learn that the 
Primitives and their High Priests worship a vast machine - 
to which they are going to be sacrificed! A mutated 
creature, the Guardian, sole survivor of a race of super- 
beings, appears from the heart of the machine and, sensing 
the Doctor is a force for good, frees the two friends. 

Winton 's attack is a success and the colonists find the 
apparatus with which IP1C created the lizard illusions. 
However, as the Adjudicator arrives I PIC turn the tables 
and destroy the evidence. The Adjudicator is none other 
than the Plaster, who is surprised at the Doctors presence 
here. At first he decides that I PIC have the rightful 
claim to the planet, but he reconsiders when he learns of 
the ancient city, which he wishes to investigate and which 
may be to the colonists' advantage in the dispute. 

The Doctor and Jo break into the Plaster's TARDIS to 
find out why he is on the planet, but they are gassed by 
its security system. The Plaster forces the Doctor to show 
him the city, holding Jo in his TARDIS as a hostage, 

Dent learns that the Plaster is en imposter and takes 
command, ordering the colonists to leave the planet. Jo 
is freed from the Plaster's TARDIS, but ordered to go with 
the colonists. However, Caldwell decides to take her to 
the Doctor, They are on their way to the city when they 
are shocked to see the colonists' ship explode on launch. 

The Doctor and the Piaster reach the control room of the 
giant machine, which the Doctor learns is the Doomsday 
Weapon, capable of destroying entire planets. The Weapon 
was built by the planet's indigenous race which its radia- 
tion then caused to go into decline. The Guardian appears 
again and the Doctor is able to persuade him to destroy 
the machine rather than let it fall into the Piaster's 
hands . The two Time Lords are allowed to escape as the 
whole place explodes. Outside, I PIC troops are waiting. 
However, the colonists appear and, after a short battle, 
force them to surrender. The Plaster manages to escape. 

Later, the Doctor leams that only Ashe was in the ship 
when it exploded - he sacrificed himself for the others. 
The Doctor explains that now the machine is destroyed, the 
colonists' crops will grow. The TARDIS is brought in, 
having been found in a ruin, and the Doctor and Jo return 
to Earth, arriving just a few seconds after they left. 
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(on 5, shot 129) 



On the screen, the run 
recedes fron us and 
countless stars oloae In, 
u we FULL B&QK. 



Dut why, 

MASTER: /Just look, Doctor, all 
those planetary systems can bs 
under our rule* 



DOCTOR: 
point'?' 



But \jfaat for? What's the 



(THE UASTKR LOOKS AT 
DOCTOR \<I10, AliAZED) 



MA STER: One must ruL 
Doctor. That i» tWlW^lJlii ot 
"Thy do you hesitate? BurfelyA 0 ?^* 
to the Time Lords, who exiled you 
on one insignificant planet? 



NOT Dh. 



/ 



DOCTOR V.HOi You'll never understand. 
I want to aee the universe, not to 
rule it. 



152. 2- 



K5 HiSKflt 



MASTER: 



very 

Then I'^r sorry f Doctor 



(THE UiSMSS RAISES 
TIE L.J3ER GUN TO 
SHOOT DOCTOR UHO. 



"TTGUiiHlilAH 



(H.stfU Lc-JKS L.) 

(GU.-k-IaII TRi.CKS CUT) 



GRAMS 
Guardian 
Sound 



" 4 - 5 dud, 

MASTER/ 

GUARDIAN/ 

Dit. 

,(990 TO pfrCK) 



(3 next) 



(on 5, shot 134) 



Hj.ST.o.» ; What's happening? 
DQ C TOn WHO: Wait and aee. 



8 



K 



: J3TER: (TO DOCTOR VHO) What 1b 



DOCTOR WHO: The ultimate development 
of life on this planet. 



MLS GUARDIAN ^ have 
GUARDIVJrS VOICE: (TO liASTEI 
do you' want here? 
2 G " / 



rou returned 
) /Jhat 



MCU MASTER 



J 

CU Dh. 



MASTER t I vrant to reBtore this 
oity and this planet to their 
former* glory. 



3 H 

k CONTROL 
C01I SOLE 



DOCTOR MOi (TO THE GUARDIAN) Don't 
lie ten to Kim. Sir. 



(MASTER INDICATES the 
CONTROL PANEL) 



MASTER: You have here a uoiuderful 
invention! j'ith it v;e can bring 
peace and order to every 
world In the galaxy. 



5 J 
' flU Dh. 



DOCTOR UHOi /Wtefl^rW only 
death and destruction. 



J 



5 J 

' flu £k. 



MASTER: (TO THE GUARDIAN ) This 
planet vri.ll he the oentre of fa 
nighty empire, the greatest the 
oosmoB has ever known. 



J 



(3 next) 



((on 5, shot 141) 



- 42 - 

Did 

DOCTOh WHO: Tell me sir. /This 
weapon bring good to your people? 



142, i_ 



GUARjIjiN Once the weapon wee 
built, our race began to decay. 
The radiation froo the weapon's 
power source poisoned the soil 
of our planet. 



MASTEh/DR. 



J 



DOCTOh WHO ; Exactly* The weapon 
has only brought death. (IUDICATIJ'G 
THE M..UTEH) And yet he wants to 
spread that death throughout the 
galaxy. Unless you destroy the 
weapon he will use it for evil. 



Hs ri,,attkt 



MASTER: Ho. You're mad. With 
't'his weapon we can control every 
galaxy in the cosmos. We can be 
gods. 



3 Cu H OuAhDlAH 



his m^te* — 

(LOCKED OFP) 



(THEhE IS jl PaUSE WHILE 
THE GU^uDIaN COI(MDELS) 

GUAKPIrJl'S VO ICE; (TO MASTER) You 
are not fit to be a god. I'm sure 
that if you have control of this 
weapon you will bring only 
unhap^ineas and destruction to 
the entire universe. 
/ 



MaSTER: Then dio. 



s"e" r m \\\ mr 



Ta MuS^Kii'l 
AjtM k Gun 



(THE KaSTE*y PRODUCES HIS 
LAuEU GUM AND TRIES TO 
PIKE, LUT THE GUN S IMPLY 
V^I/UHLb I'-it'Ji- HIS HAND. 



a/E 

(WITHOUT GUN) 



£ G 

cTrnssii-ji 



(III THE GRIP CP.AK 
Ii;'VlSIiJL.iO PC,(CE AND 
STRUGGLING ALL THE WAY 
TO RESITS, THE t-!,;STER 
IS PuitCliB TO CC OVttR TO 
THE RhCHHE All) 0. Ei ATE CONTROLS') 



(REACTION) 



150. 3 H 

c'J gUardIan " 



(on 3, Bhot 150) 



154 



GU AUDI AN ; There is a aelf- 
deatructlor mechanism. You will 
plear.e activate it. 



Njt only does justice 



prevail in your city but alBo 
infinite compassion. 



HtS Lit. 

MM him L. 
to M2S 
GUjiKDIaN/Uk. 



(LlflHTy iiEGIH TO 
?LASH ON THE 
CORTHOL PANEL ) 

(DOCTOh CROSSES) 



DUli 
Start of 
DestrucUr 
Sound 



PAN Dh. 
to doer 



CU Dh , 



GUaRDIaN ; The weapon 1b now cticical. 
You must leave ot once - or you will 
be destroyed with the City. 

(THE MASTER TURNS 
AND RUNS) 

(DOCTOh WHO PAUSES POH k MOMENT.) 
/ 



DOCTOh WO: 
you Bir. 



(TO GUARDIAN) ThanV 



CS GUaRDIaN 

(3/1 TELECINE 40 DIRECT ) 



' TELECIkF 40 ( ROLL 7XVi 
TpuT; 39 "J 
The picture of stars 
on the screen disappears 
and is replaced by 
swirling patterns of 
light 

EjiD flELEClNK. ,4Q 

155. 3 H 



(THE GUAhDIAN WRITHES 
i GnCAIIS) 



(LIGHTS ARE PLASHII'G 
ON THE CONTROL IAKEL, 
JJ.D THE THINK -THEME 
hlSES TO A CHE3CSKDC 



CS Plashing light 



( S/I Ci.M. 2 ) 



156. 



(i.LhEj.DY THE GUARDIAN 
IS LEGIN* lilG TO 
FLICKS A3JD DISIHTEGn. 



{5 next J 0UT j, jiST 



Guardian 
ZOOM 111 and 



EU FirsriFllGIETIflT UlUh EElJii 



There is something almost quaintly naive about Malcolm Hulke f s 
'Colony in Space* yhich rather detracts from the unaccustomed novelty 
of the Doctor and his companion travelling in the TARDIS after almost 
two seasons spent in exile m Earth, 

Hulke's previous scripts, especially 'Doctor Who and the Silurians' 
(Serial "BBS") and 'The Ambassadors of Death 1 (Serial "CCC"), dealt 
with Man's suspicion and misunderstanding of the unlike. 'Colony in 
Space' is built around the irresistable march of technology (represen- 
ted here by the 'Big Business* Interplanetary Mining Corporation) at 
the expense of human civil liberties* The message (such as it is) 
isn't put across with any great degree of subtlety and Hulk* leaves us 
in no doubt as to his ambivalence towards the moral future of Plan. An 
'entertainment' console aboard the IMC spaceship shows a string of 
images of warfare and destruction and the whole concept of IMC is 
creaking under the weight of its own cynicism. The IMC and its offic- 
ials have learned to eradicate the human spirit; "All colonists are 
eccentric, that's why they're colonists" insists the sadistic Captain 
Dent in part two. Even Caldwell, IMC's lone voice of conscience, is 
silenced - at least temporarily - by the promise of "a bonus big 
enough to retire on" when the Corporation has torn the life out of the 
planet Exarius. 

Beyond this grim foretaste of things to come in a world dependent 
on duralinium, the script is littered with references to "electric 
faults", "motors'* and vague "power sources" that induce the occasional 
smile due to their scientific worthlessness . This total lack of any 
pretence towards technology is ably summed up when the power in the 
colonists' main dome fails in part two. Referring to the colony's 
electrician, Nary Ashe cheerily informs us that "Jim'll fix it". 

'Colony in Spajce* is, of course, the fourth televised clash between 
the Doctor and the Master, Don Pertwee and Roger Delgado are again 
faultless in their respective roles, with the Doctor oozing a confid- 
ence that borders on the arrogant ("I'm every kind of scientist") and 
thB Master bristling with a mischievous evil that's more than likely 
to tip over into insanity when the moment arrives. Even though the 
Doctor seems almost tempted to accept the Master's offer of a share in 
absolute power via the portentous Doomsday li/eapon, eventually there's 
no real doubt as to the strsight-down-the-line black/white, good/evil 
natures of the Doctor ("I want to see the Universe, not rule it") end 
the Master ("One must either rule or serve"). 

Once accustomed to the shock of a whole 'Doctor Who 1 serial without 
the Brigadier and his UNIT cohorts (apart from Nicholas Courtney's 
very brief appearances at the beginning of the first episode and the 
end of the last), appreciating the large supporting cast of characters 
becomes easy because there is a sharp delineation between the Good 
Guys (the beleagured colonists) and the Bad Guys (the uniformed, gun- 
weilding IMC men). The cluttered, almost unfinished sets of the 
colonists' main dome, with huge gantries and catwalks and makeshift 
furniture, contrast sharply with the plastic opulence of the IMC men 
aboard their spaceship, Not for the colonists the luxury of comfort- 
able buggies to travel across Exarius ' hostile terrain, and the sup- 
eriority of the IMC men is never more evident than in the ease with 
which they are able to f rig* the deaths of the Leesons with an image 
of a giant lizard (as dreadful an example of back projection as you 
are ever likely to find in 'Doctor Who') and a maniac robot with sil- 
ly claws attached to it. 

Amongst the colonists, most sympathy lias with Ashe, played by 3ohn 
Ringham (last seen in 'The Aztecs 1 (Serial "F n )) P .struggling to hold 
the ailing colony together in the face of the threat of IMC and the 
danger of insurrection by the fiery Winton (Nicholas Pennell). His 
determination for the colony to succeed despite the almost overwhelm- 
ing opposition is at times touching, and his final gesture (sacrific- 
ing himself by taking off in the colonists' unspacewor thy ship while 
the others •scape) is eventually typical of the character, 

As for IMC, sven the Master himself is almost overshadowed by the 
figure of Captain Dent, the Corporation personified, as dedicated to 
removing the colony from Exarius by fair weans or (preferably) foul as 
Ashe is to establishing it, Morris Perry gives a coldly menacing 
performance as the complete IMC officer, incapable of compassion and 
unable to understand the attraction of the colonists' lifestyle, 

'Colony in Space* ably reintroduces the concept of 'Doctor as space 
-traveller* with the TARDIS remote-controlled by the Time Lords, who 
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lead us into the story with the missing file on the Doomsday Weapon, 
obviously stolen by the master. However, the production team have 
clearly become rusty on their TARDIS techniques as the ship literally 
•pops 1 up and the interior is markedly different to that seen in 'The 
Claws of Axos' (Serial "GGG"), with some of the photographic blow-up 
walls of the Hartnell and Troughton years making a reappearance. 3o, 
who spends much of the time true to form blundering into traps, in- 
dulging in ill-advised expeditions and generally getting under foot, 
is totally derisory of the Doctor's claims that the TARDIS is capable 
of space travel and becomes hysterical when he apparently locks her in 
the control room (the doors having in fact been operated by the Time 
Lord's). It's all rather odd considering her comparable hysteria in 
the previous story when she not only thought that the Doctor was ab- 
andoning Earth to collude with the Plaster, but even saw the TARDIS 
dematerialise I A poor piece of continuity. 

Not only does 'Colony in Space' boast desperate colonists, deter- 
mined INC men and a power-obsessed Plaster (surely more than enough for 
any one story to handle), but we are also introduced to the colourful 
Primitives and, later, the hideous Guardian of the Doomsday Weapon and 
his various Priests. The Weapon, more than caoable of blasting plan- 
ets to pieces, has brought about the downfall of the planet's indigin- 
ous civilisation as well as irradiating the surface. The Doomsday 
Weapon represents the ultimate technological development, and Hulke' s 
warning, through the chillingly distorted voice of the Guardian, is 
unmistakable . 

Beyond the moralising, the accent of the story is, as ever, on 
action - in fact, much of the plot bears an uncanny resemblance to a 
rip-roarin' Wild West adventure, with the colonists acting as the 
worthy settlers, IP1C as the dastardly prospectors and the Primatives 
as the exploited American Indians. The serial boasts a number of well 
-staged set pieces easily on a par with anything presented in the 
other action-orientated stories of the time. There are numerous gun- 
fights, chases, explosions and fistfights, the most impressive of the 
latter being Winton's vicious mudfight with an INC security guard in 
the final episode. Director Michael Briant himself rather surprising- 
ly considers 'Colony in Space' to be one of the least successful of 
the 'Doctor Who* serials he worked on, but visually at least it is 
difficult to fault the production. At worst the sets are adequate 
(although it is perhaps rather difficult to visualise the deadly 
Doomsday Weapon as consisting of one meagre control panel and a 
screen) while the modalwork is of varying quality; the Plaster's/Ad- 
judicator's spaceship flying over the hills is a brave but unsuccess- 
ful attempt (though why the ship, a TARDIS remember, is seen in flight 
at all is something of a mystery), but the shots of the I PIC ship in 
orbit about Exarius and the colonists' ship at its gantry by their 
dome and later lifting off and exploding are all finely executed. 

Structurally, the story is particularly impressive, with almost 
every episode presenting some new twist to what is, on the surface, a 
superficial morality tale. A slight black wark for the »cliffhanger ' 
endings to episodes one and two, which are virtually identical - 
the Doctor under threat of death from the mining robot in Leeson's 
dome, firstly without its claws and then with themj another, perhaps, 
for the arguably rushed resolution of the story, with the Guardian 
apparently needing very little persuading to allow the Doctor to des- 
troy the Weapon (and in the process, one presumes, the Guardian him- 
self). However, these are but small faults in an otherwise very well- 
crafted script. 

Ultimately, •Colony in Space* suffers slightly, if unfairly, due to 
its status as the first 'off-Earth' story of the Pertwee years. Care- 
fully-nurtured associations with the UNIT troop are joltingly severed 
(if only temporarily) and, possessing a relatively mundane storyline 
(in comparison with previous stories of this genre), it has to be said 
that the serial jars against the flavour of the rest of the typically 
contemporary stories of the season. With the restrictions of the 'ex- 
ile' format fast becoming evident, it was somehow inevitable that the 
Doctor would find himself travelling through Space and Time again at 
some point, and although 'Colony in Space' is by no means a bad story, 
it somehow seems a shame that something a little more unusual and out- 
of-the-ordinary couldn't have been created for such an auspicious 
event . 
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Jeremy Bentham 



Winds of change were blowing through the *Doctor Mho* 
offices as the show passed the mid-point of its second Jon 
Pertwee season. 

•Doctor yho' f once considered an ailing programme, vic- 
tim to the twin evils of rising costs and falling audien- 
ces, was witnessing a noteworthy turnabout in its for- 
tunes. JICTAR audience research figures indicated that 
the series was now consistently receiving upwards of seven 
million viewers per week -> with sight million being an in- 
creasingly common achievement. Furthermore, with the con- 
siderable shift of dramatic emphasis the Pertwee stories 
had brought, close on seventy percent of the audience were 
now adults. 

The newspapers too were latching onto 'Doctor Who's re- 
vival, the majority of their interest centring around the 
series 1 star attraction, Jon Pertwee. Hardly a month went 
by, it seemed, without at least one of the national dail- 
ies revealing further insights into n The Man Who is...". 
But there was also interest in the more peripheral aspects 
of the show, especially the time-honoured chestnut of its 
ability to frighten children. 'Terror of the Autons* 
(Serial "EEC") had brought widespread condemnation down on 
the show's production team for associating policemen and 
household objects with images of death and horror in the 
minds of young children (see page "55-07"). True, accord- 
ing to the principle that 'any publicity is good public- 
ity*, this had contributed to the increase in ratings, but 
Barry Letts and Torrance Dicks nevertheless realised that 
they had perhaps gone too far with the Auton story. 

As 'Colony in Space' ran through its production phase, 
discussions were held at departmental level on * Doctor 
Who's future. All were agreed that the style and mix of 
the series were basically sound; ergo, bearing in mind 
the breakdown of the audience age groups, the dubious 
suitability of some future serials for children's viewing 
and Shaun Sutton's wish to use 'Doctor Who' as a 'spear- 
head' for grabbing Saturday evening audiences, the de- 
cision was made to move the series into a later time slot. 

It was pure coincidence that 'Colony in Space' was the 
firet of the shows to go out regularly one hour later than 
in the past, at 6:10 pm. There was nothing particularly 
terrifying or 'adult' about the script - in fact it was an 
archetypal Malcolm Hulke 'morality play* very much geared 
to children with a love of Western adventures. Perhaps 
ironically, it was Barry Letts who had removed the one 
possibly contentious element from the serial some time 
before the post-six o'clock slot was even mooted. 

This element was the charactar of Morgan, the Security 
Officer aboard the IMC spaceship. Not exactly a villain 
in the megalomaniac class, Morgan was nevertheless a ruth- 
lessly efficient IMC officer not averse to using covert 
means and harsh methods to remove obstacles in the Corpor- 
ation's path. Latching onto the military aspect of the 
IMC crew, Costume Designer Michael Burdle had designed 
their uniforms very much along 'Waffen SS' lines - tight- 
fitting black tunics and trousers, polished jackboots and 
arrays of badges and insignia. The problem, as Barry 
Letts saw it, lay in the fact that Director Michael Briant 
had cast as Morgan 26-year-old actress Susan Jameson, a 
somewhat aristocratic—looking, dark—hairad woman who had 
recently scored a popular success with her role in the 
'Take Three Girls' series. Worried about the possibly 
'kinky' connotations of having a woman * S 5- type 1 as a 
sadistic killer, Letts decided to overturn Briant's cast- 
ing - a decision to which Briant took strong exception 
(see page "58-08"). The role of Morgan subsequently went 
to Tony Caunter. 

Fortunately, this was the only problem area in ah 
otherwise relatively smooth-running production which gave 
Michael Briant his first taste of directing for 'Doctor 
who'. Like many young directors before him, Briant was 



encouraged to take on a 'Doctor Who* as a means of 'cut« 
ting his teeth* in the profession - his sole previous 
directing experience being several *four square' produc- 
tions like '2 Cars'. 



mm\ ti nis 



'Colony in Space' was sent off in a blaze of publicity 
courtesy of an impressive promotion job by the 'Radio 
Times'. Aware of the series' rising popularity, Art Ed- 
itor David Driver advocated a major feature to coincide 
with its new, later time slot (which was still a gamble 
for all concerned; would the show maintain and improve 
upon its current popularity or would it be out of its 
depth?). 

A great lover of 'pop art', Driver had brought a comic 
-strip look to the 'Radio Times' to combat its earlier, 
more severe image. Coverage of 'Doctor Who' and other 
programmes this year had even seen comic— style word bal- 
loons applied to photographs. But now was the time to go 
the whole hog. 

Driver commissioned a three— page comic strip covering 
the first half of 'Colony in Space' part one from popular 
artist Frank Bellamy — two pages of which would be re- 
produced in full photogravure colour. Not to be outdone, 
the Features Editor assigned reporter Russell Miller to 
pen an accompanying piece of text telling the story be- 
hind the Doctor's first voyage in the TARDIS for nearly 
two years, (For further details see 'Season 8 Special' 
release . ) 
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On the riudfight: 

"That was the climax fight and I knew I didn't want it 
just to be five minutes of fisticuffs. It had always 
seemed to me that if we could possibly do a fight in the 
mud, it would wake it that much mora interesting. But 
after several day's rain it was just even wore muddy than 
I had expected. In fact, it wasn't mud, it was white 
china clay. Terry Walsh was the guard but Nick (Pennell) 
played himself all tha way through which I thought was 
very brave considering it was so cold that week. We shot 
the fight on two cameras since we knew we could only do it 
once through." 

On Location Filming; 

"It really was appallingly bad terrain. The ground was 
so uneven, there ^as no way you could have put a camera 
onto the ' Ha f linger s s (the small , lightweight buggies 
featured in the story - see page "58-11")* You couldn't 
do tracking shots either, because even in the Citroen , 





which was the standard soft-suspension vehicle we used, 
the camera bounced up and down far too much. Indeed, the 
only vehicles which could cover that ground were the «Haf- 
lingers'. The four-wheel drive Range Rovers kept getting 
bogged down all the time, I still say, though, it was a 
very good location. It offered a very good moonscape, it 
offered a flat area for the colony and it offered an 
entrance to the Primitive's city, and all with those in- 
teresting bleached white and chalky grey colours that we 
couldn't find in any other quarry in the district. Unfor- 
tunately the rain washed away the garden we'd laid outside 
the dome. For a whole day or two we'd had all the prop 
men planting vegetable patches which, after the heavy 
rain, was just a muddy bog*" 

On C asting fiprcjan; 

"I thought it was a very important part but I also 
thought it wasn't particularly well-written. Morgan was 
just a thug, that's all. So it seemed to me that by 
having a woman play it, you'd give the role that essential 
extra bit of weight - a more sinister element if you like 
- that wasn't in the script. I felt Susan 3ameson was 
very much an actress of the Seventies: very assured, very 
authoritative, very liberated, and hence ideal material to 
play a First Officer. I got the idea after being invited 
aboard a merchant ship that was berthed in the Port of 
London around the time I was doing 'Colony in Space*. I 
discovered thay actually had apprentice girls on board who 
were training to be officers. I was surprised, but I 
thought it was a good development - such that, at some 
point in the future, I could imagine there being women 
First Officers in the services. The BBC's decision to 
change Morgan back to a man I just felt was sexist, unen- 
lightened, somewhat arrogant and really rather boring and 

stupid* Today I don't think anyone would give it a second 
thought, which I suppose shows how far we've advanced in 
just a decade , I argued againet the decision* I argued 
like wad, even from the financial point of view. The lady 
had to be paid. Susan had signed a contract so she got 
all the money that she would have got for doing the job 
for six episodes; and it left me on a spot, having to 
cast the part again at five aainutes* notice, Tony Caunter 
was already in the cast playing a much smaller role, and I 
think it was Barry Letts who said, 'He's a fine actor, why 
not use him as the First Officer?'". 

On John Bi ngham: 

"When I'm casting I look to find people who I believe 
are like the characters they'll be playing, I'd known 
John for years and years, and he'd always given me the 
impression of the very nice sort of person who is capable 
of leading people through extreme dangers that he really 
doesn't understand himself; because if he did understand 
them, no way wou^d he go through with it in the first 
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place... That to me was what the colony was all about. 
It was a romantic dream. It was 'The Mayflower*: setting 
off into this new land with no idea of what they were 
going to find." 

On Domes and Triangles: 

"Nobody remembers that dome, which I was really rather 
pleased about. In the script all the colonists lived in 
big marquee tents, which we all thought was rather unin- 
spiring. Eventually Tim Gleeson - the Designer - and my- 
self came up with the idea of these triangular, geodesic 
wall panels which you just link together to make whatever 
size of dome you wanted. We thought it was rather a neat 
concept that the colonists had arrived with suitcases full 
of these panels and had used some of them to build the 
main fulcrum dome, and the rest to make all the outer 
domes. " 

Dn 'Popping 1 TARDISes : 

"There were quite a lot of effects and quite a lot of 
action one way and another on 'Colony in Space 1 , and the 
standard way of doing a TARDIS demateri alisation was by 
'rollback and mix', where you're talking about setting up 
and aligning three recording machines. In all it takes 
about five minutes to do, which is really a lot of time 
when you only have about two and a half hours to record an 
entire episode. So when we read in the script that it was 
the Time Lords jumping the TARDIS about, we thought there 
was a legitimate enough excuse there for not taking five 
fives out of our schedule and for doing the dematerielis- 
ation instead as a straight edit. In hindsight, we were 
probably wrong to do it that way, but it worked." 




'Colony in Space* continued the eighth season's assault 
on the domestic world, an assault begun in 'Terror of the 
Autons* (Serial "EXE") when 'Doctor who* re-emphasised 
familial elements in the texture of its stories (see page 
"55-09"). 

Television positions its audience within an opposition 
between 'inside' and 'outside 1 . The medium is often de- 
scribed as a 'window on the world* and presenters refer to 
•the viewer at home'. The viewer's position is looking 
out and where the viewer looks out from is the home. 

In this inside/outside opposition the inside is safe, 
secure and passive. Television looks for us at the exter- 
ior, which is a place of threat (in crime shows), of 
violence (in news and action shows), of challenge (in quiz 
shows), of humiliation (in game shows) and of ridicule (in 
comedy shows ) . The abnormali ty of this television world 
confirms the normality of the world from which it is 
watched, which is effectively distanced, protected, isol- 
ated. 

In 'Visible Fictions' 3ohn Ellis notes that "this sense 
of isolation has been succinctly expressed and exploited 
by the right-wing vigilantes like nary liJhitehouse (who see 
nothing wrong with domestic isolation), who ask whether we 
want such and such an obscene thing brought into our 
homes. This question fastens upon one aspect of the pos- 
ition constructed for the TV viewer: the sense of isola- 
tion from the events portrayed , and the consequent sense 
that they somehow invade the domestic space of the view- 
er." 

Ellis notes that the greatest scandals created by TV 
programmes re vol ve around shows that represent sexual ity , 
violence and bad language - acts supposed to be censured 
in families . But it may in general be said that in so- 
ciety at large the greatest scandals revolve around in- 




cidents where the supposedly secure domestic world is 
shown to be a place of threat, of violence - in other 
words, the site of those very dangers associated with the 
outside world , 

As has been observed elsewhere, the seventh season of 
*Doctor who* had to distance the series from its previous 
kiddy sci-fi image. It tried to take on an adult identity 
and audience by incorporating the adult sphere of life 
into the texture of its stories. 'Adult' was translated 
in terms of the public world and the formal relationships 
of work, so the stories confirmed television^ portrayal 
of the outside world as a place of threat. This, in turn, 
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confirmed the inside - the domestic world of the viewer - 
as a place of security and comfort, 

In contrasts season eight had to maintain the adult 
audience but reinscribe it in the wider context of the 
family - presenting 'Doctor Who 1 as 'family entertain- 
ment 1 . But it not only incorporated familial relation- 
ehips in its stories^ it also began to feature the famil- 
ial sphere uncharacteristically as a place of threat. Tor 
example, whereas in 'Spearhead from Space* (Serial "AAA 1 " ) 
the Autons attacked on the streets, in 'Terror of the 
Autons 1 they attacked f rom w ithin domestic settings using 
death-dealing dolls, flowers and chairs. 

'The Claws of Axos* (Serial "GGG") revolved around sub- 
version. The Axons (taking thair name from a scientific 
term for nerve endings) represented attack from within - 
from within the body of Plother Earth and, as animated ner- 
vous systems, from within our own bodies. And lest there 
should by any doubt that the aim of the attack was the 
family unit, the creatures initially presented themselves 
as a family - father, mother^ son and daughter. 

Even 'The Mind of Evil 1 (Serial ^FFF"), a story with 
all the trappings of the seventh season (complete with 
institutionalised settings and espionage plot), was an as- 
sault on and from that ultimate signifier of interiority 
- the mind. 

Thus, while many see the seventh season as 'Doctor Who' 
at its most adult, the eighth is commonly held to be 'Doc- 
tor li/ho* at its most frightening. In short, it placed the 
greatest dangers in the family sphere, giving the inside 
the menacing attributes of the outside, 

'Colony in Space' promised an end to this* "Cape flap- 
ping and nostrils flaring, Doctor Who is off again on his 
inter-planetary travels, to the relief of parents all over 
the country" declaimed s The Sun' , noting that Earthbound 
subjects had proved too disturbing compared to the series' 




traditional "unbelievable monsters". But Barry Letts had 
not taken leave of his senses. Unbelievability is not 
a desirable quality for television productions, the form 
of which strives for realism. One reason why the Earth- 
bound subjects and domestic settings had been employed was 
to downplay the sub-cultural world of science fiction and 
broaden 'Doctor Who's appeal to a wider audience; as 
Letts recalls, H I was always very keen to relate the stor- 
ies to reality". The fact is that 'Colony in Space' was 
much closer to home than the reactionary anxieties of 'The 
Sun 1 envisaged, 

Shifting the setting to space was unquestionably a bold 
move* It risked losing the audience attracted by the 
easily comprehensible Earth versus flying saucers /Army 
versus monsters storylines that had gone before. 'Colony 
in Space* thus fought a rearguard action to keep the set- 
ting identifiable, partly by co-opting familiar images of 
the Western genre with its settlers (colonists), ranchers/ 
miners (INC) and Indians (Primitives), and of British col- 
onialism . 

It comes as no surprise to find that the position of 
the family was represented - living in isolated, domestic 
domes , Evan less surprising was that their apparent sec- 
urity was soon torn to shreds. Isolation permeated the 
Btory, even down to the role of the Adjudicator, the rep- 
resentative of a classic liberal legal system under which 
people are judged as individuals taken from context* com- 
munity and material conditions. The Doctor stands against 
this by appealing for social justice, mediating between 
the colonists and IflC, the Adjudicator (like television to 
the audience) renders them powerless. We hear that on the 
Earth of 2472 families live in tiny isolated units, the 
isolation of which is threatened due to over-population. 
The sheer quantity of peoplB threatens domestic space. 

Television's collaboration in the inside/outside op- 
position ensures that when 'Doctor Who's monsters invade 
our planet they also invade our homes. The same tech- 
niques that attracted a family audience brought criticism 
in the name of that audience. When the eighth season re- 
united adults with their children, the adults didn't like 
what the children were watching. Subverting the family, 
'Doctor Who* subverted itself. 
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The spending excesses of f The Hind of Evil* (Serial 
"FFF") and the ambitious plans being hatched for the story 
scheduled to cIosb the season dictated that ! Colony in 
Space* would have to be something of a book-balancing 
show. In other words, it had to run on a relatively low 
budget despite its status as a six— part story. Corners 
were cut wherever possible, although little of this prun- 
ing was discernible in the finished product. 

In many ways the production values of this story mirrored 
a style of doing 'Doctor Who' more associated with the 
seventh season, or even the Sixties. Sets were fairly 
simple and feu in number, and the cast list was notably 
short on extras and walk-ons compared with other stories 
of this period. Pat Gorman even managed the distinction 
of a screen credit for no less than three roles - as 
Colonist Long, as a Primitive and as an un-named colonist 
in episode five. However, contrary to the screen credit 
given, Gorman did not provide the voice-over for the film 
watched by the Doctor on the IMC entertainment console; 
that was the voice of Director nichael Briant himself, 

Pialcolm Hulke's original script (which underwent several 
revisions) set the story in the year 2472 on the planet 
Uxarieus. Realising the exteriors for this world saw 
nichael 8riant ' s crew falling back on ' Doctor Ulho ' s ster- 
eotype location , the quarry) to be precise , the china 
clay quarries at Plymouth, Filming took place there in 
late February 1971 after a week's heavy rainfall had left 
much of it mud-logged (see page "58-08"), 

AFPl Graeme Harper suggested and arranged the hiring of two 
'Haflinger' lightweight multi-purpose trucks which, after 
modification by Tim Gleeson's design team, supplied IRC 
with its futuristic transport. Unfortunately it proved 
unexpectedly difficult to mount the standard BBC mobile 
camera on these vehicles and this, coupled with the ex- 
ceptionally uneven nature of the terrain, meant that no 
on-board 'driving along* shots were possible, Thus, when- 
ever the occupants had lines of dialogue to speak, the 
'Haflingers* had to stop, close to the film unit. 

In Hulke's script, the I PIC robot was suggested as humanoid 
in form. However, Tim Gleeson, with an eye on cost, 
picked up more on the engineering motif and based his des- 
ign around a futuristic 3CB excavator - the arms being in- 
terchangeable to fit whatever function was required. To 
make it reasonably mobile over the quarry*s rough terrain, 
it was fitted with large pneumatic tyres - which also made 
it quite heavy. This the film unit discovered to its cost 
when, during an early scene, operator 3ohn Scott Plartin 
lost control going down a slope and ended up scattering 
the team members and their equipment. 

The robot proved no less of a problem in the studio, where 
sheer size end lack of mobility restricted its contribu- 
tion to scenes, The planned introductory sequence of the 
robot ripping into the Plartins* dome was scrapped, as was 
the idea of mounting the arms on a camera pedestal and 
shooting the climax to episode one through a multi-image 
vignette Ions - i.e. closing in on the Doctor from the 
robot's point of view. 

BBC Pterchandising licensed the sale of a large colour 
photo-poster depicting a scene from this story, with the 
Doctor cowering away from the robot's claws. However, 
this was quickly withdrawn when Don Pertwee complained 
that it showed the Doctor in an uncharacteristic state of 
fear. This resulted in the poster becoming one of the 
rarest items of 'Doctor Uno* merchandising ever produced. 

The modelwork for * Colony in Space* was very traditional 



in planning and execution. The spaceships, culled from 
Visual Effects Department stock, were small and flown on 
wires . Touchdowns we re accomplished by blowing talcum 
powder through tiny jets to simulate exhaust blast, and 
even the colonists' ship lifting off featured a spark- 
belching Schermuly rocket in its tail. 

Another old trick used in this story was forced perspect- 
ive filming. When the Doctor and Do appeared to be look- 
ing miles into the distance at the colonists* main dome 
and rocket they were in fact only a few feet from the 
models perched atop a convenient rock. A similar applica- 
tion of this technique enabled the model Police Box to be 
used instead of the somewhat delicate full-sized prop in 
the scene where the Primitives tip the TARDIS onto its 
side and drag it away. 

The 'Star Trek'-like opening sequence to the story - giv- 
ing the impression of travelling through vast distances of 
space - was Visual Effects stock footage comprising of 
serially interleaved shots from a camera zooming into 
caption slides of star-fields and planets. 

Five Primitive and two Alien Priest costumes were designed 
for this story by the Costume Department, although Visual 
Effects actually produced the Priest masks. The Guardian 
was solely the responsibility of Visual Effects, who built 
the creature as an elaborate glove puppet worked from be- 
hind its dais. This was in place of Ptalcolm Hulke's 
notion of a spectral creature manifesting itself from 
within the sacrificial furnace, which was felt to be too 
complicated to do in this story. Strangely, a parting 
shot of the Guardian in one scene was accompanied by an 
electronic 'wobble', suggesting the creature was demater- 
ialising and thus harkening back to Hulke's original idea. 

An in-joke was played out during the Brigadier's scene in 
episode one (which was shot back-to-back with the UNIT lab 
scene for episode six). The script refers to the Spanish 
Ambassador being mistaken for the Master, In the 1950s 
Danziger TV series 'Sir Francis Drake' the Spanish Ambas- 
sador was played by Roger Delgado, Also in the cast of 
that series was a young actor named Barry Letts,.. 

CSO was used for several scenes in 'Colony in Space'. In 
episode one it provided the backdrop to the Time Lord set, 
while later a light gauze screen on the IP1C Bridge set en- 
abled CSO images to be overlaid as huge monitor pictures. 
Trickiest of all to achieve were the CSO pictures on the 
Piaster's wrist-monitor; Roger Delgado was required to 
stand rigidly still for up to twenty minutes at a time 
while these shots were lined up (although, professional as 
ever, the actor made no complaint about this). 

The lizard 'monster 1 seen in this story was not stock 
film. At some cost a live four foot Iguana was hired from 
London Zoo and brought to the film studio. However, it 
refused to act on cue and spent most of the session trying 
to attack the crew. Consequently little footage was used. 

New TARDIS scanner and in-flight sound effects ware intro- 
duced in this story. 

Studio recording was in three blocks; Plarch 5th/6th, 
Piarch 19th/20th and April 2nd/3rd. Almost all scenes were 
recorded in order, the only major exception being the 
Primitive city sequences for episode six which were shot 
last of all during the April 2nd/3rd block. For this 
final episode a cameo appearance was arranged for Plichael 
Briant's wife, Honique, as one of the colonists (distin- 
guishable by her long blonde hair). This was not the 
first, nor the last, of her many 'Doctor lifrio' cameos... 
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